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ABSTRACT 

Idiom transparency refers to how speakers think the meaning of the individual 
words contributes to the figurative meaning of an idiom as a whole (Gibbs, Nayak, 
& Cutting, 1989). However, it is not clear how speakers or language learners form 
their assumptions about an idiom’s transparency level. This study set out to discover 
whether there are factors that can affect EFL learners’ transparency judgement. It 
compared four groups of students’ transparency ratings of 18 number idioms. A total 
of 191 students participated in the study. For the first two groups, the students were 
asked to make transparency judgements with the meanings of the idioms provided in 
L2 and LI respectively. For the third and fourth groups, the students were asked to 
engage in different activities before they made transparency judgements. For the 
third group, the students were asked to choose a number to complete the number 
idioms; while for the fourth group, the students had to choose a number idiom to 
complete the sentences. Results showed that translation did not help the students to 
relate the literal meanings of the idioms to their figurative meanings. However, 
asking students to choose an appropriate idiom to complete the sentences could 
significantly raise students' transparency ratings. A closer examination found that 
students’ ratings could be related to the internal and external semantic compatibility 
of the idioms. The implication of the study is that translation is not always necessary 
in the instruction of idioms; however, guiding students to think about the 
relationships between words and concepts can help them connect the literal and 
figurative meanings of the idioms. 

Key Words: idiom transparency, transparency intuitions, decomposability, number 
idioms, semantic compatibility 
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INTRODUCTION 

On cloud nine and on all fours : Which of these two idioms is more 
transparent to EFL learners, and which is easier to comprehend? 
Although the two idioms have the same number of words and look 
similar, there may be a difference in their transparency level. The 
concept of idiom transparency originated from idiom decomposability, a 
term which Gibbs, Nayak, and Cutting (1989) referred to as how 
speakers think the meaning of the individual words contributes to the 
figurative meaning of an idiom as a whole. Cacciari and Levorato (1998) 
used the term analysability to describe the same concept and explained 
that it is the extent to which someone can perceive a link between the 
meaning of the component words and an idiom’s overall figurative 
interpretation. A transparent idiom is an idiom whose component words 
contribute to its figurative meaning (Abel, 2003). For instance, the idiom 
paddle your own canoe can be considered transparent because “the 
figurative meaning of the idiom—to be independent and self-reliant—is 
a metaphorical extension of the literal meaning” (Nippold & Duthie, 
2003, p. 789); the idiom’s literal and figurative meanings are highly 
related. By contrast, the idiom paint the town red is opaque or less 
transparent because “the figurative meaning—to go out and celebrate— 
is unrelated to the literal meaning” (Nippold & Duthie, 2003, p. 789). 

Generally speaking, there are two views about transparency 
intuitions: one holds that transparency intuitions are derived from “the 
explanation a language user thinks of to motivate the form of an idiom 
after learning its idiomatic meaning” (Skoufaki, 2009, p.20). The view is 
supported by Keysar and Bly (1995) and Malt and Eiter (2004). They 
argued that constituent words or conceptual metaphors could not 
determine transparency intuitions. Take the idiom keep someone at arm s 
length for example. Malt and Eiter (ibid.) argued that neither the 
constituent words nor the conceptual metaphor INTIMACY IS 
PE1YS1CAL CLOSENESS dictates that the figurative meaning of the 
idiom has to be “to avoid becoming connected with someone or 
something;” on the contrary, the idiom could mean “keeping someone 
nearby” (no farther away than an arm’s length; never out of reach) (Malt 
& Eiter, 2004, p.897). The point they wanted to make is that 
transparency intuitions are not necessarily derived from the words and 
metaphors, but are derived after the conventional interpretation of the 
idiom is learned and an explanation is constructed to link the form and 
the meaning. 
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The other view about transparency intuitions, known as a hybrid 
view, supports the premise of the view that transparency intuitions are 
derived from the explanation a language user thinks of to motivate the 
form of an idiom after learning its idiomatic meaning, but adds that “one 
partly forms transparency intuitions by resorting to knowledge structures 
considered inherent in an idiom, such as conceptual metaphors, 1 
metonymies, 2 and encyclopaedic knowledge 3 ” (Skoufaki, 2009, p.21). 
Advocates of this view include Bortfeld (2002), Gibbs, Bogdanovich, 
Sykes, and Barr (1997), Gibbs and O’Brien (1990), and Skoufaki (2009). 
In Skoufaki’s (2009) study, it was hypothesized that if participants use 
idiom inherent features to guess the meanings of idioms, there will be 
fewer different varieties of interpretations for high-transparency idioms 
than for low-transparency idioms, and her results showed that a 
significantly fewer variety of interpretations were given to 
high-transparency idioms, supporting the hybrid view of transparency 
intuitions. In Gibbs and O’Brien’s (1990) study, it was found that L2 
learners had similar images of idioms that exhibited a common theme. 
For instance, idioms expressing anger (e.g. blow your stack, lose your 
cool, and flip your lid) often prompted images of pressurized containers 
violently exploding, while idioms like spill the beans and let the cat out 
of the bag which denote revelation were often associated with images of 
things falling or being pumped out of hollow objects (Gibbs & O’Brien, 
1990). And Bortfeld’s (2002) study showed that L2 learners exercised 
their conceptual metaphoric knowledge when describing the images for 
the idioms tested. Nearly half of the time her subjects could correctly 
guess the meaning of an idiom without being told the definition for the 
idiom. 


1 Conceptual metaphor is the understanding of one idea in terns of perceptually based 
experiences. For example, the conceptual metaphor behind the utterances you ’re wasting 
my time or He’s living on borrowed time is one that views time as money (Lakoff & 
Johnson, 1980). 

2 Metonymy is the use of one entity to refer to another that is related to it. For example, 
Mrs. Grundy frowns on blue jeans. Here, the term, blue jeans, stands for the wearing of 
blue jeans. New windshield wipers will satisfy him. In this case, the tern, new windshield 
wipers, stands for the state of having new wipers (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980, p. 35). 

3 Knowledge which is associated with a word but which is not immediately relevant to 
linguistic structure is encyclopaedic knowledge (Kiefer, 1990). For example, if the core 
meaning of the lexical item book is a written or printed work of some length, then our 
knowledge about the shape of books (e.g. hardcover, paperback), or about their contents 
(fiction, scientific, crime, etc.) would belong to encyclopaedic knowledge (Kiefer, 1990). 
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Perhaps the two views can coexist if idiom representation in L2 
lexicon is taken into account. According to Abel’s (2003) Dual Idiom 
Representation Model, there are two levels of representation for idioms 
in L2 lexicon—a lexical level and a conceptual level—and at the lexical 
level, both constituent and idiom entries exist; non-decomposable idioms 
(i.e. opaque idioms) require an idiom entry, whereas decomposable 
idioms (i.e. transparent idioms) can be accessed through their individual 
components (i.e., constituent entries) and additionally through an idiom 
entry. Take the transparent idiom paddle your own canoe for example; 
since its literal and figurative meanings are highly related, it can be 
approached either through constituent entries, or, if one can recognize it 
as an idiom, through the idiom entry. However, for the low-transparency 
idiom paint the town red, if one does not already know the figurative 
meaning of the idiom, approaching the idiom through constituent entries 
does not necessarily help either. Now, for L2 learners, before an idiom 
entry is established, the figurative meaning of the idiom is less salient, 
that is, when they encounter a string of words, they understand the string 
of words as individual words rather than one single expression; they tend 
to decompose the idiom and consider the literal meaning of the 
component words first (Abel, 2003). And since it is difficult for them to 
derive the meaning of low-transparency idioms such as paint the town 
red from its constituents, it is naturally difficult to derive transparency 
intuitions before learning the meaning of the idiom, making sense of the 
claim that transparency intuitions are derived after idiomatic meaning is 
learned. By contrast, high-transparency idioms such as paddle your own 
canoe can be approached via constituent entries and/or via idiom entries 
at the lexical level, and when the idiom entry is not available, conceptual 
knowledge can be activated. Thus, for high-transparency idioms, even 
when the idiomatic meaning is not known, transparency intuitions could 
still be formed by resorting to knowledge stored either at the lexical level 
or at the conceptual level, supporting the hybrid view of transparency 
intuitions. 

To explore the issue further, let’s look at how EFL learners can resort 
to features inherent in idioms. As mentioned earlier, for EFL learners, 
before an idiom entry is established, they tend to decompose the idiom 
and consider the meaning of the component words first (Abel, 2003). To 
decompose the idiom, EFL learners can approach the individual words 
by activating knowledge stored at the lexical level or at the conceptual 
level. For instance, at the lexical level, EFL learners can resort to their 
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LI lexicon through translation; according to Newmark (1991), 
translation is a means of expanding knowledge as well as consolidation. 
By translating an L2 word into LI, language learners are using what they 
already know to make sense of the new word. Drawing on prior 
knowledge facilitates comprehension of new concepts because prior 
knowledge is the framework by which we understand new information 
(Alexander-Shea, 2011; Anderson & Pearson, 1984; Willingham & Price, 
2009). The more prior knowledge one retrieves, the easier it will be for 
one to grasp novel concepts, and translation provides an access to the 
vast information one possesses with their L1. 

At the conceptual level, conceptual knowledge, a connected web of 
knowledge in which the linking relationships are as prominent as the 
discrete bits of information (Ben-Hur, 2006), allows EFL learners to 
understand ideas and recognize the applications of ideas in different 
situations (Bartsch, 1998). That is, when decomposing an idiom, this 
connected web of knowledge can help learners think about not only the 
subject matter represented by the words but also their relationship with 
other words. This is important in approaching idioms because as 
multiword expressions, idioms often appear as part of a text and are 
interconnected with other parts of the text. In Idioms and Idiomaticity, 
Fernando (1997) argued that despite being composite units, idioms 
function as single words in the linear language structure and can 
collocate with other words. For instance, the idiom turn/put back the 
clock, when used literally, would co-occur with time adverbials such as 
minutes or hours, but if used figuratively, would collocate with time 
adverbials such as years or centuries (p. 59). The relevance of this 
feature to idiom transparency is that if an idiom and its co-text are 
mutually compatible in meaning, the co-occurrence patterns or the 
collocations could help learners relate the literal meanings of the idioms 
to their figurative meanings. 

Thus, the purpose of this study is to show that both the traditional 
and the hybrid views of idiom transparency can be valid by investigating 
factors that could influence EFF learners’ opinions about idiom 
transparency. In particular, this study intends to address the question: 
What are the roles that translation and interrelationship between words 
play in idiom transparency? The hypotheses are as follows: (1) the 
students who were presented L1 translation of the idioms would rate the 
idioms more transparent than those who were presented meanings of the 
idioms in F2; (2) the students who were guided to think about the 
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relationship between the words in the idioms and the context would rate 
the idioms more transparent than who were not involved in such an 
activity; (3) The students’ transparency ratings would go higher after 
explanations are provided to help them link the forms and the meanings. 

Last but not least, in her book, Fernando (1997) used the term 
collocability to describe the collocational behaviour of idioms; however, 
in this study, the term semantic compatibility will be used, because the 
collocability of words actually comes from the compatibility of the 
concepts represented by the words, that is, how relevant they are to each 
other. For instance, in the above example, the collocability of the idiom 
turn/put back the clock comes from the compatibility of the concepts 
represented by the idiom and the time adverbials. The collocability of 
idioms with their context pointed out by Fernando will be called idioms’ 
external semantic compatibility, in contrast, the collocability of idioms 
with their constituents will be called idioms’ internal semantic 
compatibility. In addition, instead of transparency intuitions, which has 
the connotation of knowing something immediately without needing to 
think about it, transparency assumptions will be used in this study to 
describe EFL learners’ opinions about the transparency level of idioms. 


THE STUDY 

The purpose of the study is to investigate factors that could influence 
EFL learners’ opinions about an idiom’s transparency level. Idioms with 
numbers were used in the study because idioms of this type could be 
rather irregular in terms of the numbers used. Numbers in idiomatic 
expressions often seem arbitrary to EFL learners because the origin that 
motivated the use of the numbers has long been forgotten, and it is 
difficult to deduce the use of certain numbers by conceptual metaphors. 
The inclusion of number idioms added more challenge to discover how 
EFL learners form their transparency judgement. 

The study compared four groups of students’ transparency ratings for 
18 number idioms. For the first group of participants, the meanings of 
the idioms were provided in L2. For the second group, the meanings of 
the idioms were provided in LI. The purpose of this is to find out 
whether providing LI translation would influence EFL learners’ 
judgement on the idioms’ transparency levels. If translation can help the 
participants from the second group understand the words and the 
idiomatic expressions, then their transparency ratings for the idioms will 
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probably be higher than the ratings given by the first group. 

For the third and fourth groups, the participants were asked to 
engage in an activity before making a transparency judgement. The 
purpose of the activities is to guide the participants to consider the 
relationships between different words and concepts. For example, in 
group three, based on the meaning of the idioms, the participants were 
asked to choose a number to complete the number idioms; and for the 
participants in group four, they were required to choose an appropriate 
number idiom to complete sentences. The rationale behind the activity 
used in group three was that in order to complete the idioms, the 
participants would have to think about the meaning which a certain 
number can have and how it can go with the meaning of the idioms. 
Similarly, to complete the sentences using an appropriate number idiom, 
the participants in group four would have to think about how the idioms 
can be related to the sentences. 

In addition, two weeks after their initial transparency judgement, the 
participants in group three and group four were given brief explanations 
about how the literal and figurative meanings of the idioms could be 
related, and then they were asked to make transparency judgements for 
the idioms again. The explanations are to help the participants establish a 
link between the idioms and their constituents. As Malt and Eiter (2004) 
argued, once the link between the form and the meaning has been created 
and strengthened, the meaning becomes obvious and thus difficult for 
people to construct other meanings (Malt & Eiter, 2004); likewise, it was 
expected that after the explanations were given, once the participants 
realize the connection between the idioms and their constituents, they 
would find it obvious and as a result, rate the idioms more transparent. 
For the design of the study, please see Figure 1. 
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Materials 

The 18 idioms used in this study were selected from both websites 
and the Longman English-Chinese Dictionary of English Idioms (1996). * 2 3 4 5 
The idioms were selected based on the following principles. 

• They all appear in more than one source. That is, they can be 
found in dictionaries (either a paperback dictionary or an online 
dictionary) and English-leaming websites. 

• They are between two and five words in length. 

• Idioms which are similar in terms of the position where the 
number constituent appears are preferred. For instance, as Table 
1 shows, out of the 18 idioms, seven idioms have the number 
constituent at the end of the expressions (e.g. on cloud nine and 
take five), four idioms have the number at the beginning of the 
expressions (e.g. one in the eye and nine day s wonder), another 
four have the number in the middle (e.g. at the eleventh hour and 
in two shakes), and three have two numbers in the expressions 
(e.g. put two and two together and at sixes and sevens). 

Idioms which are similar in terms of structure are preferred. For 
instance, the study included six NP idioms (e.g. forty winks), five VP 
idioms (e.g. look after number one), six PP idioms (e.g. on all fours), and 
one ADV idiom ( back to square one), which was wrongly categorized as 
a VP idiom in the tests. Because the study is about including a variety of 
number idioms, not about structure types, and because the four groups of 
participants were all tested on the same idioms, it was decided that the 
data obtained from the ADV idiom did not need to be excluded from the 
analysis. 


4 1. http://www.idiomconnection.com/number.html 

2. https://www.englishclub.com/ref/Idioms/Numbers/ 

3. http://www.5minuteenglish.com/mav6.htm 

4. http://a4esl.Org/a/h/9801/sb-idioms.html 

5. http://www.ecenglish.com/leamenglish/lessons/idioms-using-numbers 
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Table 1 


The 18 English Number Idioms Included in the Study 


Position of the 
number 
constituent 


Idioms 



At the 

• 

one in the eye 

• 

a five finger 

beginning 

• 

forty winks 


discount 




• 

a nine day’s 





wonder 

In the middle 

• 

feel like a million 

• 

of two minds 



dollars 

• 

in two shakes 


• 

at the eleventh hour 



At the end 

• 

one’s number two 

• 

on all fours 


• 

take five 

• 

on cloud nine 


• 

dressed to the nines 

• 

back to square 


• 

look after number 


one 



one 



Containing two 

• 

a hundred and one 



numbers in the 

• 

put two and two together 



expression 

• 

at sixes and sevens 




For the purpose of this study two transparency judgement sheets 
(Form A and Form B) and two activity sheets (Activity Sheet 1 and 
Activity Sheet 2) were created. In Form A, the idioms were presented 
with their meaning in English (see Appendix A). In Form B, the idioms 
were presented with their meaning in Chinese (see Appendix B). The 
English meaning of the idioms used in Form A was verified by a native 
English speaker who teaches English in Taiwan at the university level, 
and the Chinese meaning used in Form B was verified by a native 
Chinese speaker who is also a university English teacher. Both are 
experienced teachers and are aware of the general English education 
background of Taiwanese students. 

Activity Sheet 1 and Activity Sheet 2 were used in conjunction with 
Form B for group three and group four, that is, for both groups, the 
students were asked to make transparency judgements using Form B, but 
prior to making a transparency judgement, the students in group three 
were asked to complete the task on Activity Sheet land the students in 
group four were asked to do Activity Sheet 2. The task on Activity Sheet 
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1 required the students in group three to choose a number to complete 
the number idioms. The meaning of the idioms was provided alongside 
the idioms in LI. In order to complete the idioms, the students were 
forced to think about why a certain number should be used for a certain 
idiom. The idioms were presented six in a row based on their types, i.e. 
NP, VP, or PP, and the numbers used in the number idioms were provided 
on the side (see Table 2 for examples of the task; the full test is included 
in Appendix C). 

Table 2 


Examples of the Task on Activity Sheet 1 

& 21 frit ' _winks 

_in the eye 

%KU\] S'J f someone’s number 


one 

two 

forty 


Activity Sheet 2 contained an activity that asked the students in 
group four to choose a number idiom to complete sentences. The 
meaning of the sentences was provided below the sentences in LI. To 
match the idioms with their sentences, the students had to guess the 
meaning of the idioms and find clues in the sentences that match their 
guesses. The sentences included were all less than 14 words in length, 
and a native English teacher at STUST (Southern Taiwan University of 
Science and Technology) was consulted to make sure that the usage of 
these idioms is correct and the sentences sound natural. Again the idioms 
were presented six in a row (see Table 3 for examples of the task; the full 
test is included in Appendix D). 

Table 3 

Examples of the Task on Activity Sheet 2 

one in the eye number two forty winks 

1 was feeling a bit sleepy so I stopped the car to get_. 

ft ja at jfc flf sk T 4- £ jr fa _ 

My promotion was_for my ambitious colleague. 
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Table 3 

Examples of the Task on Activity Sheet 2 (continued) 

He’s now the boss’s_and travels with him wherever he goes. 


Participants 

A total of 209 transparency judgement sheets were distributed, but 
for those who were not from Taiwan (e.g. overseas students) and for 
those who majored in English, their transparency judgement sheets were 
discarded. Thus, there were 191 students (52 in group one, 48 in group 
two, 45 in group three, and 46 in group four) participating in the study. 
They were from National University of Tainan, Southern Taiwan 
University of Science and Technology, and the YMCA. The university 
students were enrolled in Freshman English Classes. The students at the 
YMCA were mostly young adults who had just obtained their degrees 
and started working; they were in a TOE1C preparation class. All of them 
participated in the study on voluntary basis; they were told that their 
performance on the tasks would not affect their final scores and if they 
wished not to participate in any of the tasks in the study, they could 
return the transparency judgement sheet to the researcher. The students 
were all native speakers of Chinese. To obtain their English proficiency 
level, they were given a grammar test (50 multiple choice items, see 
Appendix E) before the tasks. The mean score for each group was as 
follows - group one, M=52.15, SD=15.089; group two, M=54.71, 
SD=14.755; group three, M=55.27, SD=13.526; group four, M=56.00, 
SD=14.195. Generally speaking, the English proficiency level of the 
students fell between high basic and low intermediate. 

Procedure 

The contrast between the first two groups was to discover whether 
providing LI translation would influence students’ judgement on the 
idioms’ transparency levels. To increase the internal validity of the study, 
the students were randomly assigned to group one or group two using the 
Research Randomizer Web site (http://www.randomizer.org/). The 
students who were assigned to group one (N = 52) were given Form A, 
and the students who were assigned group two (N = 48) were given 
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Form B. To help the students understand the concept of idiom 
transparency, at the top of each form, a definition of the term was 
provided and Chinese idioms were used as examples to illustrate what 
may be a low or a high transparency idiom (see Appendix A and B); the 
definition, examples, and instruction were all written in Chinese to make 
sure that the students understand the task. The researcher first read 
through the definition and examples with the students, then the students 
were asked to rate the transparency level of the idioms on their own 
using a five-point Likert scale (1 = very low, 5 = very high). There was 
no time limit for doing the task; however, most students finished the task 
within ten minutes. 

The purpose of having group three and group four was to see 
whether getting students to think about the relationships between words, 
between idioms, and contexts would help them relate the literal and 
figurative meanings of the idioms. Again the students were randomly 
assigned a group using the Research Randomizer Web site. Those who 
were assigned to group three (N = 45) were given Activity Sheet 1, and 
those assigned to group four (N = 46) were given Activity Sheet 2. Once 
the students had completed the task on their activity sheets, the sheets 
were collected, and the students were then asked to make transparency 
judgements of the 18 idioms using Form B. Again, there was no time 
limit for the task, but in general, it took the students ten to fifteen 
minutes to finish the task on their Activity Sheets and another ten 
minutes or so to complete Form B. 

Two weeks after their initial transparency judgement, the students in 
group three and group four were given brief explanations as to how the 
literal and figurative meanings of the idioms could be related. 
Immediately after the explanations were given, the students were asked 
to make judgements about the transparency level of the idioms again 
using Form B. 


RESULTS 

I. Is Translation Necessary? 

A one-way ANCOVA was used to investigate if there was a 
significant difference in the transparency ratings among the four groups 
adjusting for the grammar pre-test scores. Descriptive statistics in Table 
4 report the means and standard deviations/standard errors for the 
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transparency ratings of the 18 idioms when adjusting and not adjusting 
for the pre-test scores. After examining the means, the results showed 
that group four had the highest transparency mean rating and group one 
had the lowest mean rating. A one-way ANCOVA revealed that there 
were significant differences among the four groups in their transparency 
rating when controlling for the grammar pre-test, F (3, 155) = 2.736, p 
< .05 (see Table 5). Bonferroni post hoc tests were conducted to examine 
the pairwise comparisons differences. The results are presented in Table 
6. The mean difference indicates that students who were asked to match 
the idioms with a suitable sentence before doing the transparency task 
tend to give higher transparency ratings (M=3.31; SE=.076) than those 
who were provided only the English meaning of the idioms and were not 
involved in any activity before doing the transparency task (M=3.01; 
SE=.084). The comparisons were significant at the .05 value and the 
grammar pre-test was adjusted for at the value of 54.45. It seems that 
before making transparency judgements, engaging students in activities 
such as asking them to complete sentences by choosing an appropriate 
number idiom could lead them to give a higher rating to the idioms. 
However, whether the meaning of the idioms was given in LI or L2 
would not make much difference in students’ transparency ratings. 
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Table 4 


Descriptive Statistics of the Transparency Rating between Different 
Groups Adjusting and Not Adjusting for Grammar Pre-test 




Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Groups 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

Std. 

Error 

Group 1 (L2 meaning) 

36 5 

2.99 

.505 

3.01 


Group 2 (LI meaning) 

40 

3.15 

.431 

3.15 


Group 3 (guessing number) 

41 

3.09 

.502 

3.08 


Group 4 (context provided) 

43 

3.32 

.551 

3.31 



a. Covariates appearing in the model are evaluated at the following values: 
grammar pre-test = 54.45 


Table 5 


Analysis of Covariance for the Relationships between Transparency 
Rating and Group Adjusting for the Grammar Pre-test 


Source of 

DF 

Mean 

F 

P 

Variation 


Squares 



GramPre 

1 

.710 

2.877 


Group 

3 

.675 

2.736 


Error 

155 

.247 




a. R Squared = .075 (Adjusted R Squared = .051) 


5 The reason the numbers of subjects shown here do not match the numbers stated in the 
participants section is mainly because the grammar test and the transparency judgement 
task were conducted on separate days. Some students were absent on the day when the 
grammar test was given, while some others were absent on the day when the 
transparency judgement task was administered. In addition, if any item on a transparency 
judgement sheet is not completed, the sheet will be considered invalid. For these reasons, 
fewer subjects were counted in the ANCOVA analysis. 
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Table 6 


Post Hoc Tests of the Relationship between Transparency Rating and 
Group Adjusting for the Grammar Pre-test 


A 

B 

a 

A-B 

Sig. 



(Mean 

difference) 


Group 1 (L2) 

Group 2 (LI) 

-.141 

1.000 


Group 3 (number) 

-.075 

1.000 


Group 4 (context) 

-.306* 

.047 

Group 2 (LI) 

Group 3 (number) 

.066 

1.000 


Group 4 (context) 

-.165 

.803 

Group 3 (number) 

Group 4 (context) 

-.231 

.210 


*. The mean difference is significant at the .05 level 
a. Adjustment for multiple comparisons: Bonferroni. 


II. Transparency Assumptions, Fixed Opinions? 

For the two groups (groups three and four) that were later given brief 
explanations about how the literal and figurative meanings of the idioms 
could be connected, a paired-samples t-test was used to find out if there 
was a significant change in students’ transparency ratings after the 
explanations were given. The results revealed that for both groups, the 
students’ mean rating was significantly higher (group three, M=3.94, 
SD=.528, see Table 7; group four, M=3.88, SD=.649, see Table 9) than 
their initial rating before the explanations (group three, M=3.01, 
SD=.541, t (40) = -10.567, p < .05, see Table 8; group four, M=3.39, 
SD=.491, t (37) = -4.35, p < .05, see Table 10). The results indicate that 
providing students with some explanations could help them make sense 
of the idioms and enhance their opinions of the idioms. 
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Table 7 


Descriptive Statistics of Transparency Rating for Group Three 



Mean 

N 

Std. 

Deviation 

Std. Error 
Mean 

Pair 1 initial mean 

3.01 

41 

.541 

.085 

after mean 

3.94 

41 

.528 

.083 


Table 8 


Paired Samples T-test for the Difference between the Two Transparency 
Judgements (Group Three) 



Paired Differences 

Mean Std. Std. 

Deviation Error 
Mean 

t 

df 

Sig. (2-tailed) 

Pair 1 

initial mean 

after mean 

-.930 .563 

.088 

-10.567 

40 

.000 
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Table 9 


Descriptive Statistics of Transparency Rating for Group Four 



Mean 

N 

Std. 

Deviation 

Std. Error 
Mean 

Pair 1 initial mean 

3.39 

38 6 

.491 

.080 

after mean 

3.88 

38 

.649 

.105 


Table 10 


Paired Samples T-test for the Difference between the Two Transparency 
Judgements (Group Four) 



Paired Differences 

Mean Std. Std. 

Deviation Error 

Mean 

t 

df 

Sig. 

(2-tailed) 

Pair 1 

initial mean 

after mean 

-.494 .700 

.114 

-4.349 

37 

.000 


DISCUSSION 

I. Group One and Group Two: Translation or Access 

Although translation is a way to draw on prior knowledge for 
learning L2, and LI is crucial in how it creates an association between a 
new word and its corresponding concept, results from this experiment 
showed that there was no significant difference in students’ transparency 


6 The reason there are fewer subjects here is because seven students were absent the day 
when the students were given the explanations and asked to rate the idioms’ transparency 
level again. In addition, in their initial ratings, one student left an idiom out on the 
transparency judgement sheet (see Appendix G), thus, only 38 valid pairs were found and 
calculated. 
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ratings between group one and group two, that is, between students who 
were presented the meaning of the idioms in LI and those who were 
presented the same information in L2. 

To account for the results, it is worth looking at the idioms tested. It 
seems that the 18 idioms tested are relatively easy in terms of the 
concept they are associated with. For instance, compared to the idiom 
“catch 22 ”, the meanings of the 18 idioms tested are rather simple and 
straightforward. The idiom “catch 22 ” was initially included on the list 
of idioms tested. However, after consulting the native speaking teacher 
who helped check the meaning for the idioms tested, “catch 22” was 
eliminated for the complexity in concept it involves. It was thought that a 
bit of logic is required to comprehend the idiom which describes an 
impossible situation where you are prevented from doing one thing until 
you have done another thing, but you cannot do the other thing until you 
have done the first thing. Apart from the idioms’ simple concepts, the L2 
meanings provided for the students in group one were written in simple 
English to facilitate comprehension. For these reasons, it was probably 
not too difficult for the students to read and understand the meanings of 
the idioms in English. 

Alternatively, it may be that the group of participants did not need to 
rely on LI to decode the L2 idioms tested. Using LI to learn L2 is 
considered more suitable for elementary level learners (Ramachandran & 
Rahim, 2004). In contrast to elementary level learners who would use 
much of their attentional capacity for decoding rather than for 
comprehension (a limited capacity hypothesis, LaBerge & Samuel, 1974), 
the group of participants was probably able to access the meaning of the 
idioms directly through L2. Note that making judgements about an 
idiom’s transparency level is about connecting the meaning of the idiom 
with its individual words. The point is to grasp the main concept 
represented by the idiom and to compare it with the ideas presented by 
the individual words. As long as the concepts are obtained, the medium 
(LI or L2) that delivers the concepts would probably not affect students’ 
judgement call on how well the concepts are related. Thus, translation as 
a means to access the concept represented by an idiom would not be 
effective if L2 meaning is clear enough to convey the concept, or if 
learner’s L2 proficiency level is good enough to access the concept 
directly through L2. 

What’s more, the finding suggests that the cognitive skills required 
to link the meaning of an idiom to its constituents may not be directly 
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related to language at all. Researchers who study reading comprehension 
argue that reading comprehension is based on general cognitive 
operation (Gemsbacher, 1997; Gemsbacher, Robertson, Palladino, & 
Werner, 2004), not specific to reading (MacDonald & MacWhinney, 
1990), or to language (Gemsbacher, Vamer, & Faust, 1990). In a similar 
fashion, making transparency judgements represents one’s attempt to 
build a connection between concepts. It requires one to exert his/her 
world knowledge, to find similarities between concepts, and to use a bit 
of imagination to link the concepts together. This ability to draw 
analogies does not necessarily have anything to do with language. For 
instance, to relate the meaning of the idiom on all fours to its 
constituents, one only needs to realise that we as well as many animals 
have four limbs; animals walk and run on all four limbs, but we humans 
use lower limbs (two legs) for walking. When we are on all fours, we get 
down with our hands and knees on a surface. Thus, as long as the 
students can grasp the meaning of the idiom, it does not seem to make 
much difference whether the meaning is presented in LI or L2. Since the 
cognitive skills required to make transparency judgements are not related 
specifically to language, it is perhaps not a total surprise to find no 
significant difference between group one and group two. 

II. Group Three: Internal Semantic Compatibility 

For group three, before doing the transparency judgement task, the 
students were asked to choose a number to complete the number idioms. 
The results showed that the transparency ratings given by this group 
were not higher than the ratings given by the other three groups; in other 
words, the activity did not help the students relate the meaning of the 
idioms to their constituents. Given that idioms are conventionalized 
expressions, without any clues it was not easy for the students to guess 
the number used in the number idioms; the irregular aspect of idioms 
makes it difficult to guess and to deduce why a certain number is used. 

Flowever, this does not mean that the numbers used in the number 
idioms are entirely arbitrary and students’ judgement about the 
transparency level of the idioms had nothing to be based on. By 
comparing idioms that were rated the most and the least transparent by 
this group of students, it was found that students’ transparency 
judgement seems to be related to the semantic compatibility of the 
constituents. Consider the three idioms that had the highest transparency 
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ratings (for the transparency ratings of all the 18 idioms given by group 
three, see Appendix F). As figure 2 shows, since two is the number that 
immediately follows one, it is semantically more compatible to the 
meaning of a person following and supporting someone in an important 
job. Figure 3 points out that only a large number can go with the 
meaning of feeling great. To convey the meaning, a million dollars is 
probably more suitable than one dollar or fifty dollars. Finally, with 
regard to the idiom of two minds, it seems that any number larger than 
one can be used to illustrate the state of not being able to come to “one” 
single decision, but since two is the smallest number that can represent 
the idea, it naturally fits in the spot. Alternatively, figure 4 shows that 
two could be taken as the two sides of a scale wavering to find a balance. 
The use of two vividly depicts the state of not being able to come to a 
decision, a balance point. Although these explanations may not be the 
way students approached the numbers, they are to show that it is not 
difficult to find certain relationships between the meaning of the idioms 
and the number used in them, and this is probably why they were given 
higher transparency ratings. 


someone’s number someone’s number 

F + two A 

= second to one 

two 

—three 


[a person who 
supports and 

works closely with 

— four 

A-five J 


someone in an 



important job] 




Figure 2. The compatibility of different numbers with the idiom 
someone s number two 


feel like a 
million dollars 
[to feel great] 


feel like 


C + a million dollars A 


— one dollar 
^ — fifty dollars 


= a large number 


Figure 3. The compatibility of different numbers with the idiom feel 
like a million dollars 
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of two minds of 

A+ two^ 

minds 

= two sides of a scale 

[unable to come to 

— one 


seeking for balance 

a decision] 

+ten 




N J 




Figure 4. The compatibility of different numbers with the idiom of two 
minds 

By contrast, for the three idioms that received the lowest ratings, it is 
difficult to draw a connection between the meaning of the idioms and the 
number used; it seems that there is no reason why the number cannot be 
replaced by another number (see figure 5, 6, and 7). 


forty winks 

r ? forty 

winks 

[a short sleep, especially during the day] 

? fifty 



v ? a hundred j 



Figure 5. The compatibility of different numbers with the idiom forty 
winks 


one in the eye 

C ? one > 

in the eye 

[a disappointment or punishment for 

? two 


someone] 

l ? five J 



Figure 6. The compatibility of different numbers with the idiom one in 
the eye 


dressed to the nines 

dressed to the 

? nines 

[dressed in one’s best clothes] 


? tens 

^ ? twelves > 


Figure 7. The compatibility of different numbers with the idiom 
dressed to the nines 

To sum up, the finding that students’ transparency judgement can be 
related to the semantic compatibility of the constituents is consistent 
with Abel’s (2003) finding that non-native speakers tend to decompose 
idioms. Non-native speakers decompose idioms and activate the 
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constituent entries because the figurative meaning of the idioms is less 
salient for them. This explains why idioms whose use of number can go 
along with the meaning of the idioms tend to be rated higher in 
transparency. The finding also indicates that features inherent in idioms 
(i.e. metonymies and semantic compatibility of the constituents) may 
have helped students to make their transparency judgement, supporting 
the hybrid view of transparency intuitions which hypothesizes that 
transparency intuitions can be partly formed by resorting to knowledge 
structures inherent in idioms. 

III. Group Four: External Semantic Compatibility 

For the students in group four, they were asked to complete sentences by 
choosing an appropriate number idiom. Following this activity, the 
students then made judgements about the transparency level of the 
idioms. The results showed that compared to the other three groups, this 
group of students gave a significantly higher rating to the list of idioms 
tested (for the transparency ratings of the idioms given by group four, see 
Appendix G). Apparently engaging the students in such an activity prior 
to the transparency task made it easier for them to relate the meaning of 
the idioms to the individual words. In order to contribute to the context it 
is necessary for idioms to be semantically compatible with the rest of the 
text (Fernando, 1997), and to match the idioms with the sentences, the 
students have to look for meanings that could co-occur with the idioms 
in the sentences. Consider the example in figure 8. The context can help 
the students select a suitable idiom by restraining the theme to going to a 
party. Dressing up or having a lot of money can probably be associated 
with the theme; however, adding up numbers cannot be directly related 
to the theme. 


She must be going to a party - she’s 


+ dressed to the nines. 


+ felt like a million dollars. 


V.—put two and two together. 



J 


Figure 8. The compatibility of the idiom dressed to the nines with its 
context 

In figure 9, not willing to help the others could imply that someone only 
looks after himself and it would be odd for the word only to collocate 
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with a large number like a million dollars. The idiom take five is not a 
good choice either because it indicates ta king more than one, in 
contradiction to not willing to help people other than oneself. 


My neighbour only 


r + looks after number one ^ 
—takes five 

— feels like a million dollars^ 


and he will not help 
other people. 


Figure 9. The compatibility of the idiom look after number one with its 
context 

The sentences provided are essential in placing constraints on what the 
idiom may be referring to and the students can guess the meaning of the 
idioms by finding clues in the sentences. In contrast to condition three 
which required the students to choose a number to complete the number 
idioms, the process of finding clues in the context helps the students to 
activate their prior knowledge and to exert their general cognitive ability 
to uncover the connections between meanings. 

IV. Transparency Relativity 

Two weeks after doing the transparency task, the students in group 
three and group four were given brief explanations as to how the literal 
and figurative meanings of the idioms could be related. After the 
explanations were given, the students were asked to make judgements 
about the transparency level of the idioms again. The results showed that 
students’ transparency ratings went significantly higher after they were 
given explanations about how the numbers could possibly be related to 
the meaning of the number idioms. Note that these were not always the 
explanations about how the meaning of the idioms was motivated in the 
first place. They were often just a brief account about how the concepts 
could be possibly connected. For instance, the students were told that 
there are five fingers on one hand, and so to steal with one’s hand is 
called a five finger discount. For the idiom a hundred and one, it was 
explained to the students that the number one hundred means a lot; 
therefore more than a hundred means very many. With the idiom a nine 
day s wonder the students were asked to imagine a situation in which 
something is talked about by everyone, then for just a few days over a 
week, not even ten days, people stop talking about it. The results seem to 
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indicate that all that is needed to raise students’ awareness of the 
connection behind the idioms and their constituents is a story or an 
explanation that makes sense of the number used. 

This finding agrees with Keysar and Bly’s (1995) argument that once 
a link between an idiom and its constituents is created, “it becomes 
difficult to construct other meanings or explanations for how those 
alternative meanings would be linked to the expression” (Malt & Eiter, 
2004, p.897). It echoes a phenomenon described by Fischhoff (1982): 
“Once people have acquired a piece of knowledge, they tend to feel that 
it is obvious that this fact would be true, although they could not have 
guessed that it would be true in advance” (cited by Malt & Eiter, 2004, 
p.902). Slovie and Fischhoff (1977) gave an example to illustrate it: 
“when told about a scientific experiment and an outcome, people tend to 
see that outcome as inevitable and hence not surprising” (cited by Malt 
& Eiter, 2004, p.902). To account for the phenomenon, Fischhoff and 
colleagues explained that in light of the outcome, people come up with 
reasons that could lead up to the outcome and deemphasize the 
possibilities of any other alternatives. In this study, a similar 
phenomenon was reflected in the higher ratings given by the students 
after the explanations were given; it was likely that after the explanations 
the students found the connections between the idioms and their 
components quite obvious and thus rated the idioms more transparent. 


CONCLUSION 

To conclude, this study set out to investigate factors that could 
influence EFL students’ judgements about idioms’ transparency level. 
The results support both the traditional and the hybrid views of 
transparency intuitions, and indicate that when the concept an idiom 
represents is not very complex, providing LI translation of the idiom 
would not necessarily help learners to connect the literal and figurative 
meanings of the idiom. However, on the other hand, EFL learners' 
assumptions about idioms’ transparency level could be related to the 
semantic compatibility of the idioms with their constituents and with the 
context. For EFL learners, forming assumptions about an idiom’s 
transparency level is also about applying their general cognitive skills to 
determine how compatible the individual words are with the meaning of 
the idiom and with the context. Moreover, after the meaning of an idiom 
was learned, assumptions about the idiom’s transparency level could be 
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enhanced by a simple explanation about how the literal and figurative 
meanings of the idiom can be connected. To summarize the key findings 
of the study, a formula is written as (1). 


(1) T(EFL) — S.C.(i) + S.C.(e) 


T(efl): EFL learners’ assumptions about an idiom’s transparency 
level 

S.C.(i): Semantic compatibility of the constituents with the meaning 
of the idiom (Internal Semantic Compatibility) 

S.C.(e): Semantic compatibility of the constituents with the context 
(External Semantic Compatibility) 

Elowever, the formula in (1) cannot fully express the idea that 
opacity, or in this case, transparency, does not come from the idiom itself 
but is related to the perceptions of the language user (Fernando, 1997). 
As discussed in the previous section, how the constituents can be related 
to the meaning of the idiom is subject to one’s general cognitive skills. 
Different individuals can have different ways of interpreting the use of a 
number in an idiom or the use of an idiom in a context. The process of 
applying one’s general cognitive skills to determine the semantic 
compatibility of the constituents cannot be dismissed in the formula. To 
incorporate the idea into the formula, it can be rewritten as (2a) or (2b). 

(2) a. T(efl) = (S.C.(i) + S.C.(e)) G.C. 
b. T(efl) = S.C.(i) + S.C.(e) + G.C. 

G.C.: General cognitive skills 

In (2a), EFL learners’ assumptions about an idiom’s transparency 
level come from the semantic compatibility of the constituents with the 
idiom itself (S.C.(i)) and with the context (S.C.(e)) multiplied by learners’ 
general cognitive skills (G.C.). In (2b), the assumptions are the sum of 
the three elements. The main difference between the two is in how G.C. 
is presented in the formula. In (2a) G.C. is the ultimate factor, while in 
(2b) all three elements have an equal proportion in determining the 
transparency level of an idiom. To find out which is more appropriate, it 
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is necessary to go back to the definition of idiom transparency. As 
reviewed in the introduction, the concept of transparency originated from 
idiom decomposability, and it is either how speakers think the meaning 
of the individual words contributes to the figurative meaning of an idiom 
(Gibbs, et al, 1989), or the extent to which someone can perceive a li nk 
between the meaning of the individual words and an idiom’s figurative 
interpretation (Cacciari & Levorato, 1988). The point is that 
transparency or decomposability is not compositionality, as mentioned 
earlier; it does not come from the idiom itself but is related to the 
perceptions of the language user (Fernando, 1997). Thus, although 
idioms are composite units, their transparency cannot simply be the sum 
of the three elements; on the contrary, learners’ general cognitive skills 
have to be the deciding factor in the formula so that it can address the 
situation when the lack of general cognitive skills in learners can render 
an idiom opaque (see (3)), and also accommodate the result of the study 
when after being told how the literal and figurative meanings of an idiom 
can be connected, students’ transparency ratings for the idioms were 
significantly higher than their initial ratings. Therefore, (2a) should be a 
better representation of the findings. 

(3) T(efl) = (S.C.(i) + S.C.(e)) G.C. 

When S.C.® = x 
S.C.(e)= y 
G.C. = 0 

T(efl) = (x + y)0 = 0 


What the findings of the study mean to theories of idioms is that they 
show that idiomatic expressions, despite being fixed in a specific order 
and lexical form, contribute to the idiomaticity of a text through 
semantic compatibility of the expressions. That is, idioms need to be 
both semantically compatible and incompatible with the rest of the text. 
To contribute to the context, they need to be semantically compatible 
with the text (Fernando, 1997); however, they also need to be 
incompatible with the rest of the text to signal another level of reading 
(e.g. Refusees from Syria are brushed under the carpet ) . Idiom 
transparency is thus related to the degree to which an idiom is 
semantically compatible within itself and with the context. And of course, 
as the study has shown, one’s general cognitive skills could also impact 
on how one perceives the semantic compatibility of an expression. 
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In addition, this study showed that EFL learners did not operate only 
on the open-choice principle, they seem to have some knowledge over 
and above rules and words. For instance, in this study, had the students 
operated purely on the open-choice principle, which holds that syntax 
specifies what can be inserted into a slot (Sinclair, 1991), there would 
not have been any difference in the idioms’ transparency rating: since 
statistically, the slot in the number idioms could be filled with any 
number and the idioms’ chances of being rated high or low in 
transparency should be the same. In the process of forming transparency 
assumptions, the students may have considered the idiomaticity of the 
expressions. The students’ selection of numbers may not be accurate; 
however, they did demonstrate some sort of semantic preference, 
showing their knowledge over and above rules and words. 

Finally, the formula identifies the key elements in EFF learners 
assumptions about the transparency level of an idiom and indicates the 
way the elements are related to each other. In short, even though it is not 
easy to pinpoint how exactly idioms are perceived by EFF learners, the 
study represents an attempt to acquire the subtle mechanism behind the 
process; hopefully it will pave the way for studies on the subject in the 
future. 

With regard to pedagogical implications, the findings of the study 
suggest that instructors do not always have to translate the meaning of 
the idioms for their students. Instead, instructors can provide learners 
with some creative explanations (i.e. explanations that combine linear 
and non-linear logic, or something that follows pictorial thinking) to help 
their students understand the expressions. Moreover, instructors can 
point out the semantic compatibility of an idiom with its component 
words and their collocability with the context. Being able to recognize 
the semantic compatibility of an idiom internally and externally can help 
EFF learners appreciate the expression as well as its usage in a context. 
This ability can be an important part of their metalinguistic knowledge in 
learning figurative language. Fast but not least, though the findings of 
the study have significant implications for metalinguistic knowledge and 
instructional effectiveness in F2 development, more research, for 
instance research that involves different proficiency levels of students or 
with idioms in different languages, is needed to confirm the present 
results. 
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APPENDIX 


Appendix A. Form A (Transparency judgement sheet) 


bbfrM > n 1: (-ft : 

(t^ / tA) 

^ ® & S & 51 f t & & f g m * 

#J2: MM (-ft: 

(Jh / 

^ ® t & H 5111 & & f g M 16. 


jxMM&MtMt# ’ i $>i 5 #$«. ’ $mm 

&#}$m 


■ 

Idioms 

Meaning 

Transparency Level 

Low.High 

1 

five finger 
discount 

stealing, shoplifting 


3 

4 

5 

2 

a hundred 
and one 

very many 


3 

4 

5 

3 

forty winks 

a short sleep, esp. 
during the day 


3 

4 

5 

4 

one in the 
eye 

a disappointment or 
punishment for 
someone 

■ 

3 

4 

5 

5 

a nine day’s 
wonder 

anything that causes 
excitement, but for 
only a short time 


3 

4 

5 

6 

someone’s 
number two 

A person who works 
closely with someone 
in an important job 


3 

4 

5 

7 

on cloud 
nine 

very happy 


3 

4 

5 

8 

on all fours 

on hands and knees 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 
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■ 

Idioms 

Meaning 

Transparency Level 

Low.High 

9 

at the 

eleventh 

hour 

at the last possible 
moment 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

of two 
minds 

unable to come to a 
decision 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

11 

in two 
shakes 

in a very short time 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

12 

at sixes 
and 

sevens 

in a state of 
confusion or disorder 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

13 

back to 
square one 

back to the original 
starting point 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

14 

look after 
number 

one 

only think about 
oneself 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

15 

put two 
and two 
together 

to make a guess from 
what one already 
knows 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

16 

take five 

to take a short break 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

17 

dressed to 
the nines 

dressed in one’s best 
clothes 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

18 

feel like a 

million 

dollars 

to feel great 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 
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Appendix B. Form B (Transparency judgement sheet) 

tb hit ’ w 1: t^4£A ("t : #41 % t M % ~k) 

(t# / 4£A) #51 t 

fc]2: ,ifOft: ^igi&#-£■ ° A#.*®) 

_ ^6t.S (4 / it) #51 f _ 

’ !*»»»* 1 f<] 5 ft##. • fiiit 


#'] l$T 


■ 

Idioms 

Meaning 

Transparency Level 
Low.High 

1 

five finger 
discount 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

a hundred 
and one 

ft? ' fcp 


2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

forty winks 

& A4ri4 ' #ai 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

one in the 
eye 

S4...MJWOI 


2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

a nine day’s 
wonder 

At/- 

-dr 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

someone’s 
number two 

£ A&(j§'J# 


2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

on cloud nine 

HtA4-±4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

on all fours 

ft $J 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

at the 

eleventh 

hour 

S'J 


2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

of two minds 

& 


2 

3 

4 

5 

11 

in two shakes 

4# ' A-JiJ ’ 

a# 


2 

3 

4 

5 

12 

at sixes and 

sevens 

$L-fcAjf§ ' 

a/f 


2 

3 

4 

5 

13 

take five 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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■ 

Idioms 

Meaning 

Transparency Level 
Low.High 

14 

back to square 
one 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

15 

dressed to the 
nines 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

16 

look after 
number one 

Kill £> 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

17 

put two and 
two together 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

18 

feel like a 
million dollars 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 
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Appendix C. Activity sheet 1 

Based on the meaning of the idioms provided, choose a number to 


complete the idioms. 



Meaning 

Idioms 

Numbers 

1 


finger discount 

one 

one 

two 

five 

nine 

forty 

a hundred 

~T 

« ' ff-p 

and 

m 


winks 

4 


in the eye 


5 


a day’s wonder 

6 


someone’s number 


7 


on cloud 

two 

two 

fours 

sixes 

sevens 

nine 

eleventh 

8 

*) $j £ ' 

on all 

9 


at the hour 

10 


of minds 

11 

,S,Ji ' SlPA ' 

in shakes 

12 

$L-fcAjff ' >7® 

at and 


13 


take 

one 

one 

two 

two 
five 
nines 
a million 

14 


back to square 

15 


dressed to the 

16 


look after number 

17 

#®r 

put and 

together 

18 


feel like dollars 
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Appendix D. Activity sheet 2 

Based on the meaning of the sentences, choose an idiom to complete the 


sentences. 


one in the eye a five finger discount a nine day’s wonder 

number two forty winks a hundred and one 

1 

How could he afford that watch? Who knows - perhaps he got 

! 

? tf! 

2 

I’m very busy this morning - I've got 
things to do. 

3 

1 was feeling a bit sleepy so 1 stopped the car to get 

» & ai % ff\ «T A &4t fa at 

4 

My promotion was for my ambitious 

colleague. 

& # t Sf-ft ^ - AfT # 

5 

The movie star was and he was soon 

forgotten. 

it fa t # in J. A - af fe 

6 

He’s now the boss’s and travels with 

him wherever he goes. 


of two minds in two shakes at sixes and sevens 

on all fours on cloud nine at the eleventh hour 

7 

1 was because I passed my exam. 

8 

1 got down trying to find the coin 1 had 

dropped. 
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Appendix D. Activity sheet 2 (continued) 


of two minds in two shakes at sixes and sevens 

on all fours on cloud nine at the eleventh hour 

9 

She always turned her homework in 
just before the deadline. 

10 

I’m about my future: Shall I stay in 

Canada or go to Japan? 

11 

I won’t keep you waiting for long; I’ll be ready 


12 

Everything is in our house after last 

night’s party. 

bp jH ©# 11 -t ^ 
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Appendix D. Activity sheet 2 (continued) 


look after number one back to square one 

put two and two together take five dressed to the nines 

feel like a million dollars 

13 

If this method doesn't work we're 

14 

My neighbour only and he 

will not help other people. 

15 

I and discovered who stole 

my bike. 

16 

We’ve been hiking all morning. It’s time to 

TifHS-f-t ’ 

17 

She must be going to a party - she's 

ZiTLSr-ir^JraiJhM— 

18 

I today and 1 plan to go 

swimming. 

ft ’ 4 %iT %-k 
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Appendix E. The grammar test 

1. Most of our employees_today because of the strike. 

(A. worked B. is not working C. are not working D. don’t work) 

2. Our branch in Hong Kong_more than $200 million last year. 

(A. has lost B. lost C. is losing D. was lost) 

3. Right now, day care is not provided at the company, but a new day care 

center_. 

(A. is constructing B. is being built C. has constructed D. building) 

4.1 _lunch with our new agent next Tuesday. 

(A. have B. had C. has D. am having) 

5. The next train to Paris_at 12:15 from platform 2B. 

(A. left B. is leaving C. leaves D. has left) 

6. Michael woke up late. He_his train. 

(A. misses B. missing C. goes to miss C. is going to miss) 

7. The plane was_ its final approach to the airport when it developed a 

problem with its landing gear. 

(A. made B. making C. make D. makes) 

8. He_to drive since he had an accident. 

(A. has not been able B. could not C. cannot D. is not able) 

9. This is the first time I_the president. 

(A. meet B. met C. have met D. am meeting) 

10. John Smith has_a senior partner in the law firm. 

(A. elected B. electing C. been elected D. being elected) 

11. Please hold on. I_put you through to him immediately. 

(A. have B. would C. will D. am going) 

12. He promised_late for the meeting next week. 

(A. to being B. not to be C. being D. not being) 

13.1 clearly remember_the document in the safe before 1 left. 

(A. have put B. put C. to put D. putting) 

14. I’m exhausted. I’m looking forward to_on vacation. 

(A. go B. going C. be gone D. have gone) 

15.1 lost my passport at the airport. I will have to have another one_. 

(A. had made B. to make C. been made D. made) 

16.1 can’t show you the pictures. 1 haven’t_yet. 

(A. had the film developed B. the film developed C. the film been 
developed D. to develop the film) 

17. These suitcases are too heavy. Why don’t you get a porter_them? 

(A. carry B. to carry C. carrying D. to be carried) 

18. Your directions were very clear. I had no difficulty_the Technology 

Park. 

(A. in finding B. to find C. to finding D. to have found) 
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Appendix E. The grammar test (continued) 

19. As he did not want to see her, he pretended_ ill. 

(A. be B. to be C. being D. have been) 

20. This report is really boring. It’s not worth_. 

(A. reading B. to read C. to be read D. to be reading) 

21. What a surprise! 1 didn’t expect_so early. 

(A. you arrive B. you arrived C. you will arrive D. you to arrive) 

22. That yellow hat really makes him_smart. 

(A. look b. to look C. looking d. have looked) 

23. The man warned the visitors not_the wires. 

(A. to touch B. touch C. touching D. have touched) 

24. She asked_at her office at 10:30. 

(A. that 1 am B. to being C. not being D. me to be) 

25. She got her wedding dress_by a French designer. 

(A. make B. have made C. made D. been made) 

26. What_if your boss asked you to work on Saturdays? 

(A. do you say B. did you say C. will you say D. would you say) 

27. If 1_the GPS, I am sure I would have got lost. 

(A. don’t use B. wasn’t used C. wouldn’t have used D. hadn’t used) 

28. If you_in the same situation, what would you do? 

(A. was B. were C. are D. will be) 

29. If my assistant_me, I would have forgotten our appointment. 

(A. did not remind B. does not remind C. was not reminded D. had not 
reminded) 

30. If he_more carefully, he will probably have another accident soon. 

(A. doesn’t drive B. will not drive C. wouldn’t be driven D. didn’t 
drive) 

31. The company’s international sales increased _ 21% _ 

2000 and 2005. 

(A. in B. on C. by D. for) 

32. The oil industry is_far the most important industry_Saudi 

Arabia. 

(A. in B. on C. by D. for) 

33. As the quality_this product has improved, the demand_it 

has grown. 

(A. in B. on C. by D. for) 

34. This suit made_wool is superior_the other one. 

(A. to B. with C. for D. by) 
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Appendix E. The grammar test (continued) 

35. Padang food is a style of Indonesian food that is eaten_one’s 

fingers. 

(A. to B. with C. for D. by) 

36. The cheapest way to move goods overseas is_ships, but that is 

also the slowest way. 

(A. to B. with C. for D. by) 

37. Tom was hired because he is familiar_the latest developments in 

biotechnology. 

(A. to B. with C. for D. by) 

38. Most of the delegates arrived_limousines. 

(A. in B. on C. with D. for) 

39. Thanks _improvements_medical technology, doctors 

today are capable of making much more accurate diagnoses. 

(A. to B. with C. for D. by) 

40. I agree with George when he said that before we decide_a plan, we 

need to talk to the boss. 

(A. in B. on C. by D. for) 

41. The friendships_I made in college are some of the most valuable ones I 

have ever made. 

(A. whom B. which C. whose D. when) 

42.1 believe it was around July 1_the buy-out took place. 

(A. whom B. where C. whose D. when) 

43. The sales agent with_you will be training is named Mark Wilson. 

(A. whom B. where C. whose D. when) 

44. Anyone_car is parked in a red zone will get a parking ticket. 

(A. whom B. where C. whose D. when) 

45. This is the part of the factory_the actual production work takes place. 

(A. whom B. where C. whose D. when) 

46. The pilot inspected the plane just_he took off. 

(A. since B. once C. until D. before) 

47. _ you begin working full-time, you will have less time for your 

hobbies. 

(A. since B. once C. until D. before) 

48. Mary has been acting differently_she became the manager. 

(A. since B. once C. until D. before) 

49.1 cannot go to the beach_1 have finished this work. 

(A. since B. once C. until D. before) 

50._their best efforts, the fire fighters were unable to save the building. 

(A. despite B. since C. even though D. unless) 
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Appendix F. Descriptive statistics of transparency ratings given by 

group three 



N 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Std. 

Deviation 

someone’s number two 

45 

2 

5 

4.29 

.895 

of two minds 

45 

1 

5 

4.11 

1.265 

feel like a million dollars 

45 

1 

5 

3.80 

1.236 

back to square one 

45 

1 

5 

3.42 

1.340 

look after number one 

45 

1 

5 

3.42 

1.357 

five finger discount 

45 

1 

5 

3.36 

1.264 

at sixes and sevens 

45 

1 

5 

3.31 

1.062 

at the eleventh hour 

45 

1 

5 

3.27 

1.452 

in two shakes 

45 

1 

5 

3.18 

1.386 

a hundred and one 

45 

1 

5 

3.13 

1.140 

on all fours 

45 

1 

5 

3.04 

1.413 

put two and two together 

45 

1 

5 

2.73 

1.156 

take five 

45 

1 

5 

2.40 

.939 

on cloud nine 

45 

1 

5 

2.36 

1.334 

a nine day’s wonder 

45 

1 

4 

2.31 

1.125 

one in the eye 

45 

1 

5 

2.22 

1.146 

dressed to the nines 

45 

1 

5 

2.16 

1.021 

forty winks 

45 

1 

5 

1.91 

1.125 

Valid N (listwise) 

45 
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Appendix G. Descriptive statistics of transparency ratings given by 

group four 



N 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Std. 

Deviation 

someone’s number two 

46 

2 

5 

4.39 

.774 

of two minds 

46 

1 

5 

4.28 

.911 

dressed to the nines 

46 

2 

5 

4.20 

.934 

back to square one 

46 

1 

5 

4.02 

1.164 

look after number one 

46 

1 

5 

3.89 

1.120 

feel like a million dollars 

46 

1 

5 

3.65 

1.386 

at sixes and sevens 

46 

1 

5 

3.50 

1.243 

a hundred and one 

46 

1 

5 

3.41 

1.343 

at the eleventh hour 

46 

1 

5 

3.37 

1.306 

put two and two together 

46 

1 

5 

3.09 

1.314 

in two shakes 

46 

1 

5 

3.04 

1.299 

a nine day’s wonder 

46 

1 

5 

2.91 

1.262 

take five 

46 

1 

5 

2.91 

1.279 

on cloud nine 

45 

1 

5 

2.91 

1.474 

five finger discount 

46 

1 

5 

2.85 

1.299 

forty winks 

46 

1 

5 

2.85 

1.333 

on all fours 

46 

1 

5 

2.59 

1.392 

one in the eye 

46 

1 

4 

1.72 

.911 

Valid N (listwise) 

45 
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